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society in 'compelling people to conform to its notions of per-
sonal and social excellence', he forgot that man must be edu-
cated to the good life. Brought up to think of the authority
of positive legislation as being the only compelling authority,
he forgot that each person is under many different authorities
with different degrees of force, the authority of the family, of
teachers, of literature, of current ideas, of employers, of religion,
and most of all, of brute facts. The liberty which he so keenly
defended on the grounds of experience is not due to the absence
of authority, but to the presence of the right authorities. These
authorities, and among them is the specific authority of the
State with its specific purpose, should make the individual a
complete man able to be master of himself in the very accep-
tance of such external authority as is necessary for the living of
the good life as a member of society.

In politics as in metaphysics and economics John Stuart Mill
saw both the fallacy and danger of too simple and doctrinaire
a creed, yet he could not trust himself to any deeper principles.
In politics he held to the two clear and distinct phenomena:
the legal authority of the State and the liberty of the individual.
He was not for a moment deceived by the plausible mediation
between them by means of representative democracy. He saw
that there is no guarantee that the rich and many-sided nature
of the individual person will be expressed in the actual forces
which affect social order through democratic political autho-
rity. On the contrary, the opposition between authority and the
good life of the citizen is wider in extreme democracy than in
other forms of political organization. Yet the alternative, the
artificial harmonizing of interests by enlightened authority,
sacrifices the richest thing in the community, the potentialities
of free individuals, Put in these unsparing terms, Mill could do
no more to solve the problem than protest on behalf of the
liberties and individuality of the citizen, for 'the worth of the
State, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals composing
it'.1 Had he not inherited his father's fear of the indistinct and
nebulous, he must have faced the implications of that very

1 On Liberty, p. 170.